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clime, and the painting is rich and sober. Near it hangs 
Mr. Rice's large portrait of a gentleman comfortably 
wrapped in fur and with a singularly lively and express- 
ive countenance. The painter has taken much additional 
pains to make a good color composition with his browns 
and grays and the red necktie for a high note. His sec- 
ond portrait, that of the Rev. Dr. Storrs, is 
much less interesting. Mr. Beckwith's head of 
an army officer is a little hard, but has the air 
of being an excellent likeness; Jared B. 
Flagg's portrait of the Hon. William M. Evarts 
represents that distinguished jurist buttoned up 
in a frock-coat and standing in a very lonely 
and uninteresting marble hall, apparently to 
be photographed... There are some portraits 
of ladies with fixed and set expressions, and 
gray and rather chalky color ; there is a very 
unpleasant representation of Lotta as the Mar- 
chioness, and another of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher; and there is a well-painted, fresh- 
looking head of an " Algerian Girl," by Francis 
Day, and a good study of the head of a mu- 
latto girl, by J. F. Menalis. 

One of the best of the landscapes is Alden 
Weir's " Harvest," a bit of yellow field, on 
which the twilight is coming, most excellently 
rendered. Walter Palmer sends one of those 
exceedingly carefully finished snowy land- 
scapes for whose sake he has abandoned his 
warmly-colored and comfortable " interiors." 
The crowd of good landscape painters, with 
whom the picture-going public are so well 
acquainted — Messrs. Charles H. Miller, Eaton, 
Murphy, Bruce Grane, Rix, Rehn, Macy, Bol- 
ton Jones, etc. — are all well represented, but 
none of them seems to have struck a new note. 
Robert Eichelberger sends three canvases, one 
of them a large one, " Schwabisch Hall, Ger- 
many," all marked with a certain fresh, gray, 
out-of-doors atmosphere that has a charm 
for the eye; and Roswell Douglass Sawyer a 
long, horizontal panel, " Autumn in Picardy," . 
that is gray and atmospheric, but not inspirit- 
ing, and, in spite of its good painting, looks 
like an accidental section of a panorama. 

Miss Dora Wheeler's decorative sense has somewhat 
interfered with her study of nature in her important pic- 
ture of two children fishing for minnows from the end 
of a boat in a still pond, her handsome scheme of color 
suggesting other things rather than realism. Louise 
H. King's " Hyacinth " is frankly symbolical and deco- 
rative, and very pleasant in 
color ; and F. S. Smith's 
peacocks on a wall are paint- 
ed with great judgment and 
discretion. William S. Allen 
signs a small canvas, " Even- 
ing at the Lake," a young 
lady in white sitting in a gray 
light on the edge of the wa- 
ter; Mr. Trego, a cavalry 
charge that is confusing and 
unsatisfactory ; and H. R. 
Poore, a study of the heads 
of some hounds that is ex- 
ceedingly well painted. It is 
gratifying to notice the steady 
improvement in the work of 
Miss Amanda Brewster ; " A 
Village Incident," represent- 
ing two French peasants look- 
ing out into the street through 
the closed window, is well 
drawn, strongly painted, and 
shows a capital feeling for 
atmosphere. Leon Moran's 
" After School " is a grayish 
canvas representing a nice 
little girl sitting on a sandy 
hillside with her books and a 
very neat goat beside her; 
his brother Percy's contribu- 
tion is a pretty young lady 

in a becoming evening-dress reading the society items 
in a newspaper by the light of a lamp. " Dead Leaves," 
by Rudolph F. Bunner, is an autumnal wood through 
which are passing a lady and her two boys, all in black; 
and the picture has quite a charm of color and senti- 
ment. J. N. Marble, with the trite subject of " Old 



Letters," represents a lady sitting in a duskish interior 
that typifies her thoughts ; T. C. Steele, in his " June 
Idyl," paints with great freshness and charm of color 
a girl and a boy seated on the grass ; and Francis 
C. Jones shows two slim young girls picnicking in a 
wood that is just right in tone for their Japanese 
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EXHIBITION AT THE AMERICAN ART 
GALLERIES. 




WINTER SCENE ON CRANE ISLAND, GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 

DRAWN BY If. W. RANGER FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 



gowns, but evidently damp and unsuitable in all other 
respects. The evidences of misdirected talent are 
numerous enough, as. they generally are — pictures in 
which the search for minuteness of finish has been 
pushed to a deplorable result, pictures in which pretty 
and graceful subjects are rendered with elephantine 
heaviness, pictures in which vulgar subjects are elabor- 




A HOLLAND LANDSCAPE. DRAWN BY H. W. RANGER FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 



ated with worthless affection. William Walton. 



An excellent replica of Munkacsy's " Last Day of a 
Condemned Man," the picture which established his rep- 
utation and which he has never surpassed, is on view at 
the Haseltine gallery in Fifth Avenue. 



•The fall exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 
now open, is remarkable for the number of large can- 
vases and for the presence of Makart's " Diana's Hunt- 
ing Party/' but not for any evidences of a new 
departure or new talent on the part of the 
American artists at home and abroad. So 
much, on the contrary, do they keep in their 
old ways that the work of each of the well- 
known artists can be recognized at first sight 
of his canvas, and the few new men have 
nothing new to say. Julian Story, for instance, 
who furnishes the immense scene from the 
French Revolution that hangs opposite the 
Makart, and who, we believe, is the son of the 
celebrated sculptor, has painted a horrible 
scene in a timid and conventional manner and 
with a tedious gray color; C. S. Reinhart has 
found another disagreeable theme for his big 
canvas, " Washed Ashore," but his revolting 
dead man in the foreground is the only thing 
that the spectator remembers of his work ; 
Alexander Harrison has begun to borrow the 
manners of the impressionists. Makart's im- 
mense canvas, thirty feet in length and four- 
teen in height, is well known from descriptions 
and from innumerable reproductions ; it has 
been exhibited in Germany, but never before 
in this country, having been bought by the late 
James H. Bancker some years ago, and only 
recently unrolled. It is not one of the artist's 
best works, though an admirable subject, con- 
ceived and carried out with no end of spirit 
and with a technique that is so good in parts 
that its many defects are all the more irritat- 
ing. The goddess, half draped in a fluttering 
reddish purple robe and surrounded by her 
nymphs, bursts through the edge of the wood 
at the water's edge in hot pursuit of a noble 
gray stag, only to find her game taken to the 
water and a clamorous group of water nymphs 
throwing themselves between it and her up- 
lifted javelin. The baffled hounds bay on the edge of the 
shore, a great white swan flaps and splashes and hisses, 
the naiads scream — there is a fine sense of clamor and 
go in the whole composition. The color, which does not 
pretend to be realistic, is only tolerably rich and deco- 
rative, the rocks and foliage are brownish and yellowish, 
the flesh tints are warm, and the water very blue and 
white. The heads have all 
the conventional traits of 
this artist, and Diana's an- 
atomy is not beyond re- 
proach. But, on the whole, 
it is a picture, and has some 
reason for being, while Mr. 
Story's version of Mile, 
de Sombreuil's draught of 
blood to save her father's 
life, and which hangs op- 
posite, has none. The lady 
and her father, in conven- 
tional poses, stand on the 
steps of the doorway in the 
centre of the scene ; there 
is a crowd of "sans cu- 
lottes " around them, a cart 
at the right, and some 
murdered aristocrats, whose 
blood flows down a grating 
in the pavement. This 
picture and Mr. Reinhart's 
were both in this year's 
Salon, and both received 
Honorable Mentions. From 
the same exhibition is J. 
Gari Melcher's scene in 
Holland, two peasant girls, 
the size of life, descending 
a hill; the foremost has 
already passed partly below 
the field of vision, and turns to speak to her companion. 
The color is of the peculiar smothered richness, tending 
to grays, that the painter renders so well ; the dark blue 
of the second girl's milk-pails and the lighter blue of the 
yoke across her shoulders are of a remarkably luminous 
and effective quality. In this first gallery, " A," are also 
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two of the most important pieces of sculpture in the ex- 
hibition : John J. Boyle's " Stone Age in America," a group 
in bronze, executed to the order of the Fairmount Park 
Art Association of Philadelphia, and F. Edward El- 
well's plaster head of " Magdalene," of which the mar- 
ble is owned in Boston. The latter work is very inter- 
esting from its expression and its suggestion of fleshly 
substance ; the former represents an Indian woman who 
has saved her children by killing with her flint hatchet 
the young bear that had menaced them. She looks 
more like a sturdy French peasant than a squaw ; but 
she and the naked infant she clutches are firmly modelled, 
and the entire group promises much 
for the young sculptor's future. 

Upstairs there are more big can- 
vases, the later Salon exhibits of 
clever young Americans. Alexan- 
der Harrison's " Le Mais," from 
the last Salon, was painted in Brit- 
tany from sketches and photo- 
graphs taken in Pennsylvania. The 
tops of the cornstalks have been cut 
off, but some of the ears have been 
left on them ; these stalks and ears 
show very yellow against a yellowish 
ground ; over their heads, near the 
top of the picture, are seen some 
reddish brown trees warmed by the 
sunset and two very lively vermilion 
house-tops. Through the yellows 
of the Pennsylvania foreground 
comes a Brittany model, a young 
girl in a blue blouse, with purple 
shadows in her dress and her hair. 
The artist's " Open Sea" is a more 
familiar theme, but the waves in 
the foreground show an effort to at- 
tain transparency by a sort of hatch- 
ing that is borrowed from the 
" ecole de plein air." Eugene Vail's 
" Sur la Tamise," from the Salon of 
1886, is a view in a harbor, painted 
in reddish browns ; in the back- 
ground are steamers, etc., and in 
the foreground two women and a 
boy in a boat, all the size of life. 
His "Widowed," from this year's 
Salon, is cooler in tone ; although 
she is on the open beach and in the 
foreground of the picture, the fisher 
woman's black dress flutters out 
quite flat. From this year's Salon, 
also, is William F. Howe's immense 
canvas, " Return of the Herd — Up- 
lands of Normandy" ; in the fore- 
ground is a white cow, and her 
brown and reddish companions^ 
coming up behind, are exceptionally 
well painted. So, also, is the dis- 
tant hillside, rising high on the can- 
vas, but the sky at the top is much 
less satisfactory. In the uppermost 
gallery Mr. Reinhart's big picture 
hangs at one end, and Walter San- 
ford's " Dernier Coup d' Oeii" at 
the other. This latter shows a 
ballet-girl in a red dress and a red 
room before a tall mirror ; the light- 
ing is somewhat inexplicable, and 
the best painted portion of the pic- 
ture is the metal lamp above the 
girl's head. 

The big canvases, however, do 
not carry off all the honors ; Wm. 
M. Chase sends five little land- 
scape studies in oil and pastel, 
which are all exceedingly clever ; Philip Hale has painted 
in Paris a small sabot wearer, scouring a big brass 
kettle in a perfunctory manner, that is a beautiful little 
color study ; Stanley Middleton furnishes a " Haytime 
at Cernay La Ville" that is surprisingly full of light, 
and William A. Coffin, a distant rain-storm that has 
evidently been studied from nature. F. D. Millet 
sends from England two trim English interiors with 
picturesque young girls, one reading and one playing 
a mandolin, and Frederick A. Bridgman contributes 
two Algerian scenes, one in a street and one on the 
very white terraces of the house-tops, where the blue 
whites furnish a chilly setting for the warm flesh 



tones of the half-veiled women. Herbert Denman has a 
none-too-pretty young girl sulking in a corner of her 
chamber, with a very good patch of sunlight on the 
floor before her ; Horace Russell Butler, a large and 
important " Moonrise— St. Ives," from the Salon of 1887. 
There are a good many moonrises, of various degrees, 
in the exhibition, and a great many good landscapes, 
besides those already mentioned, notably those by Bolton 
Jones, Leonard Ochtmann, and F. H. Murphy. 



Art is not a mode of intellectual expression, it is not 
the result of knowledge, it is simply the result of seeing. 



'AFTER THE WEDDING. 



FIGURE FROM THE PAINTING BY A. WORMS. 



Work that looks most inspiring is that drawn most di- 
rectly from nature, changed only by the tone of the mind 
that transfers it to canvas. 



Sketch little bits ; study breadth of effect ; sketch 
boldly and with decision— if possible without erasure. 
These are golden rules to the student in water-color 
sketching from nature. 



Oscar Wilde says that " fashion changes only be- 
cause it is ugly." He instances the Egyptian dress, which 
lasted for some two thousand years, and the Greek dress, 
which was without change for from nine hundred to a 
thousand, merely because they were thoroughly adapted 
to the climate and for the wearers. 



In sketching from nature in water-colors, charcoal 

will be found very useful for first, slight, rapid indication 

of masses. The most useful colors are : Yellow ochre, 

gamboge, raw Sienna, burnt Sienna, light red, vermilion, 

madder lake, French blue or cobalt, 

indigo, olive green, Hooker's green, 

sepia, Vandyck brown, Payne's gray. 




There are on exhibition at 
Schaus's, Maccari's remarkable car- 
toons in crayon for his new fresco 
paintings in the Senate Chamber in 
Rome. The subjects, well selected 
as lessons in patriotism from the 
ancient history of the Immortal City, 
are: Cicero before the Senate de- 
nouncing Catiline ; the aged Appius 
Claudius, supported by his sons, 
entering the Council Chamber to tell 
the vacillating senators to answer 
Pyrrhus, that " Rome can only treat 
with him for peace after he shall have 
left Italy ;" Curius Dentatus, the 
conqueror of Pyrrhus, refusing the 
bribes of the Samnite ambassadors, 
and Regulus taking leave of Rome to 
surrender himself a prisoner in Car- 
thage. The cartoons, which are 
crowded with figures, are executed 
with the knowledge and skill of a 
master, introducing hundreds of per- 
sons admirably contrasted in pose 
and expression, albeit the majority 
are ignoble-looking to a point of vul- 
garity hard to conceive as typical 
even in the decadence of Rome. 



Mr. Frank Fowler has resigned the directorship 
of the Chautauquan Society of Fine Arts, and has been 
succeeded by his former pupil, Mr. Ernest Knaufft. 



" Personal glimpses of Vandyck 
are so very rare and precious," says 
The Pall Mall Gazette, " that excep- 
tional interest attaches to the follow- 
ing story — remarkable, too, as an ex- 
traordinary example of oral tradition — 
which, we are assured, has never 
before appeared in print : In the 
early portion of the eighteenth century 
I a veiy old lady sat to Thomas Hud- 

son, the portrait painter, who was 
born in 1701. She told that artist 
that when she was quite a little girl 
she had sat to and was painted by 
Sir Anthony Vandyck, then at the 
height of his fame, and living in 
great state and splendor in the then 
fashionable quarter of Blapkfriars. 
On one occasion he led her forth 
into a long gallery attached to the 
house, wherein were hung a number 
of the pictures he had painted. Re- 
marking the whiteness of the faces, 
she asked him why he painted them 
so pale ? ' I paint for time,' he re- 
plied ; ' Time will darken them, and 
posterity will thank me for it.' This 
utterance, proving at once his knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and jealousy for his 
reputation, was repeated by Hudson 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose master he was. Sir 
Joshua told it to his pupil, James Northcote, who 
repeated it to poor Benjamin Haydon ; by Haydon 
it was told to Mr. W. P. Frith, and by Mr. Frith, 
it was repeated to Mr. Seymour Lucas. Thus, with- 
out the medium of ink or paper, has there been 
handed down to us an interesting statement uttered 
before the Civil Wars hurled Charles I. from his throne." 
What a lesson it should convey to certain American 
landscape painters, who shall be nameless, who by the 
trickiest and most unsafe methods contrive to give that 
tone to their pictures which should legitimately be the 
result of a century or more. 



